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dence of other journals." Of course he yielded to
his usual impulse, and made a bad business worse by
arguing about it. As long afterward as 1837 we find
him &ill writing expoftulatory letters to Dilke, debating
with pained civility this criticism or that negleft of
his work.

MacGrawler, then, was a gaffe. But he was the
only one. For the reft the book received much
gratifying praise. Godwin, not surprisingly in view
of his semi-responsibility for its exigence, wrote
enthusiastic approval; Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn
Law Rhymer, was equally complimentary;l but per-
haps the mo& piquant compliment which this novel
earned for its author was a spontaneous tribute from
the famous Harriette Wilson, the greatest demi-
mondaine of her day, whose Memoirs had appeared in
1825. Although three of Harriette Wilson's letters
to Bulwer are given almoft in extenso in his grandson's
biography, they are documents of such astonishing
human quality and contain such excellent criticism of
his firft four novels and of himself, that two of them
are here in great part reprinted, and a third added.
Their contract to the SHlted correspondence of con-
temporary respectability gives melancholy proof of the
dispiriting efFeft of virtue (at that time at any rate) on
the companionability of the British fair; while the
priggishness of the endorsement, which years after-
ward he noted on the letters themselves, shows the
extent to which Bulwer, for all his railing in Greville
against the dull complacency of his countrymen, was
himself subjeft to the tyranny of convention.

" These letters " he writes " were written to me
when I firft came up to town after my marriage and
in my second year of authorship. Of course I never
acceded to her wish to know me"

The discretion of the rising young author was,
1 Their letters are printed in LTtton, I. sfy-S-